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eastern United States the slowly spreading chestnut blight has ruined
many a great tree like that under which stood the village blacksmith's
shop in Longfellow's famous poem. The only known remedy is to cut
down all the chestnut trees in a broad belt, as was done in Pennsylvania,
so that the blight may have nothing upon which to live. Even then,
however, new shoots often spring from the roots and live until the blight
kills them. Then still other shoots spring up. In this way the blight
has been known to be preserved at least 40 years after it first killed the
chestnut trees.

Migrations of Disease. Men and animals as well as plants are often
attacked by pests which spread from place to place and hence are vari-
ables. For instance, influenza is one of the most dangerous diseases be-
cause it is highly contagious, and even if its victims survive, they are weak
for a long time. In this case, as in most variables, two factors are con-
cerned: (1) micro-organisms which cause disease, and (2)- man. The
micro-organisms are present in most countries at all times. Occasionally*
for reasons not yet understood, they suddenly become extremely virulent,
and devastating epidemics occur. Man's .variations are better understood.
Under ideal conditions of climate, ventilation, and food, he may be able
to resist the disease even in its worst form, provided his health is not
impaired in other ways. In 1918 a terrible epidemic of influenza caused
more deaths than any epidemic since the notorious Black Death of the
fourteenth century. In the United States half a million people died either
of influenza or of the pneumonia which often follows it. In the world
as a whole about 15 million people, or nearly 1 in every 100, fell victims
to the disease; in India the number was 6 million, or 1 in 50; in Mexico
1 in 25; in Yekaterinburg, a Russian city as large as Savannah, and now
called Sverdlovsk, a third of the population perished, and in some Indian
cities, half. The great ravages of influenza in tropical countries and also
in regions such as Russia, where the people were especially weakened by
war and famine, show that the greatest safeguard against the disease is
a general condition of good health. The great mortality from influenza
in the camps of our own army shows how the crowding of people into
small areas favors the spread of infectious diseases. One of the most in-
teresting facts about this epidemic is its relation to the weather. Why
did some cities in the United States suffer severely and others not far
away escape lightly? In order to answer this all sorts of conditions have
been studied, such as density of population, age of the population, race,
amount of manufacturing and crowding, and susceptibility to various dis-
eases. The factor which shows an unmistakable relationship is the
weather. Places where cool, pleasant autumn weather prevailed during
the month before the epidemic usually escaped lightly.